THE  INFLUENCE  OF HAZLITT
doing what he does well. Even Flaubert, faced
with the awful possibility of a repetitive de con-
struction, must have felt a thrill of tired relief in
escaping the catastrophe. But here we are speak-
ing of authors peculiarly capable of enjoyment.
We are concerned with enjoyment which is not
anxious and fleeting, but intense and continuous.
What, then, are the causes and the manifestations
of such enjoyment? If accidental factors are left
out of consideration, the causes are two: an author
may enjoy his subject, whether it is a book to critize
or a theme to develop, and he may enjoy the act
itself of thinking and writing. Usually if he enjoys
the one he will enjoy the other, and in considerable
degree because he enjoys the other. An author
relishes his subject because it is great and uni-
versally interesting, because it is peculiarly adapted
to his talents, because it is associated in his mind
with pleasant recollections, because of a combina-
tion of these and a good many other more extraneous
reasons which might be assigned. Similarly, an
author delights in the act of composition, partly
because his subject has a particular merit in his
eyes, but much more, perhaps, because his writing
itself has some real or fancied quality, either of
excellence, power, or individuality, which gives
him extreme pleasure. Hazlitt enjoyed writing
" with power and passion"; Lamb enjoyed writing
quaintly; and the late Mr. Saintsbury, I think,
enjoyed writing strangely.
The signs and manifestations of gusto are such
as reflect the motives. Animation, excellence,
brilliance, and singularity are all indications, but
the peculiar mark of gusto is copiousness beyond